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before, in the midst of struggles to raise funds, he had
been called upon to surrender the ownership * granted
to him by Said Pasha of the agricultural lands which
would be irrigated by the freshwater canal. The
way of the pioneer is never easy, and de Lesseps might
have been forgiven if at this point he had given up
the struggle. But he was made of other metal. Illi
robur et aes triplex circa pectus erat. Subordinates
might sicken of their task ; but de Lesseps never.

The Suez Canal2 was opened to maritime traffic
on the I/th November 1869. It had then a depth of
only 24 feet, and, at the narrowest portions, a width
of but 66. These dimensions contrast poorly with
those of to-day, when vessels of large tonnage pass
and repass one another in the waterway with no
apparent risk or delay. In general, it may be said that
the bed follows a physical depression, the deepest
portions being the basins of the three natural pools,
Timsah and the two Bitter Lakes. Cutting across the
centre and the southern extremities of the depression
rise two or three ridges of higher ground, forming
definite prominences which traverse the line of the
Canal. Thus between El Ferdan and Ismailia is the
plateau of El Gisr, some ten miles in length, and
50 to 60 feet above sea-level. This plateau, broadly
speaking, separates the flat, and in places marshy,
area of the northern section of the Canal from the
more broken ground which extends from Lake Timsah
to Suez. Between Timsah and the Bitter Lakes rises a
second plateau stretching from Tussum to Serapeum:
and at Shallufa, the southern extremity of the Little
Bitter Lake, yet a third area of high ground is met.
Through the plateaux the Canal is carried in deep

1  Cancelled by a fresh agreement dated i8th March 1863.   Follow-
ing an arbitration by Napoleon III, Egypt paid the Canal Company
a fine of 20 million francs, and later a further sum of 38 million francs,

2  See Plate I.